THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

to push forward, if we even did it with a small but
chosen band, with such artillery and light stores as
were absolutely necessary; leaving the heavy artil-
lery, baggage, &c. with the rear division of the army,
to follow by slow and easy marches, which they might
do safely, while we were advanced in front" How
far the defeat of that force was due to the division
thus urged it is not possible to say, but it undoubt-
edly made the French bolder and the English more
subject to panic.

The same spirit was manifested in the Revolution.
During the siege of Boston he wrote to Reed, "I
proposed [an assault] in council; but behold, though
we had been waiting all the year for this favorable
event the enterprise was thought too dangerous.
Perhaps it was ; perhaps the irksomeness of my situ-
ation led me to undertake more than could be war-
ranted by prudence. I did not think so, and I am
sure yet, that the enterprise, if it had been under-
taken with resolution, must have succeeded." He
added that "the enclosed council of war: . . , being
almost unanimous, I must suppose it to be right;
although, from a thorough conviction of the neces-
sity of attempting something against the ministerial
troops before a reinforcement should arrive, and
while we were favored with the ice, I was not only
ready but willing, and desirous of making the as-
sault," and a little later he said that had he but
foreseen certain contingencies " all the generals upon
earth should not have convinced me of the pro-
priety of delaying an attack upon Boston."

In the defence of New York there was no chance over it If however it
